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its varieties seek out wet places, especially near the coast. It is 
apparently rare in Vermont and inland Maine, but follows the coast 
east to Machias Seal Island. The varieties are so recently known 
that separate ranges, if existent, cannot easily be assigned. 

Complex Groups. 

Ranunculus aquatilis, var. capillaccus of Gray’s Manual, 7th ed., 
consists of two or more species. Thalicirum polygamum is likewise a 
complex group, so no conclusions can be drawn about these two at 
present. 

Generally Distributed Species. 

Anemone quinquefolia Clematis virginiana 

Actaea alba Coptis trifolia 

“ rubra Ranunculus abortivus 

“ recurvatus 

These species are so evenly distributed as to require little comment. 
Of them, however, only Anemone quinquefolia and Ranunculus abortivus 
have been reported from Cape Cod. It may be noted that they are 
all species of rich woods or moist ground. 

(To be continued.) 

C. H. Knowlton, 

W. S. Ripley, Jr., 

C. A. Weatherby. 


TSUGA CANADENSIS (L.) CARR. 

IVAR TlDESTROM. 

The correct name for our common, northern hemlock has been 
recently discussed in a paper 1 by Mr. Farwell, wherein he attempts 
to prove that the correct name should be Tsuga amencana (Miller) 

Farwell. 

Mr. Rehder 2 insists upon the retention of the name T. canadensis 
for various reasons. 

The writer does not wish to enter into any “intricate” discussion 
of a more or less vague synonymy — for those who wish to know the 


i Bull. Torr. Club 41 : 621-629. 1914. 


2 Rhodora 17:59. 1915. 
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details may read the papers cited below, but there are certain state¬ 
ments or ciueries that must be challenged by any one at all familiar 
with the history of Botany. 

That Pinus halsamca L. (Sp. PI. 1002, 1753) represents two species 

is agreed to by Rehder and Farwell, for the references to Ray, Pluke- 

not and Gronovius bring into that concept ol the species, Tsuga 
canadensis. 

It is well known, however, that Linnaeus never intended that the 
synonymy cited should be considered as necessarily belonging to the 
plant under which it was given, but that it was possible that such was 
the case. This view has been held for many years by Scandinavian 
botanists. “ Bi/nongma paucissima in Europaeis plantis adhibui, 
contentus C. Bauhino if* Iconographo praestantiorr; in Exotic is vcro 


dim 


(L. Sp. PI. ed. Intr.). 


constat artis robur” (L. Mant. 2: Praef. 1771.) 


different iis spec iff 


r i he synonyms given bv Linnaeus should therefore be valued as they 

%/ 

were by him and no more. In the second edition of his Species 
Plantarum, Linnaeus establishes a new species Pinas canadensis, 
which from all appearances is taken out of Pinas balsamca. The new 
species is evidently based upon the plant of Gronovius 1 as described. 


foliis solitariis confi 


547. 


fold 


brevioribns, conis parvis 



laxis. Mill diet. t. 1, which is the plant now called Picea 
canadensis (Mill.) BSP. 

In discussing Pinas bahamca, Mr. Farwell argues as follows: “Dur¬ 
ing the decade (1753—1763) above referred to Miller published and de¬ 
scribed under the old style of nomenclature lour species of this group 
and later illustrated at least one of them, the White Spruce. These 
publications of Miller brought the species prominently before Linnaeus 
w ho readily recognized the claims of the White Spruce to specific rank 
and on the strength ol Miller’s publications, accorded it such as Pinus 
canadensis in the second edition of the Species Plantarum. ltehder 
claims that the specific name in Pinas Balsamea is indicative of what 
Linnaeus meant and furthermore that it shows Linnaeus did not get 
all his information regarding the Balsam Fir from the Hemlock 
synonyms cited under it. Does not the same reasoning apply when 
considering P. canadensist Or will Mr. Rehder deny that it does 


1 Flora Virginica, p. 191. 1743. 
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and insist that Linnaeus obtained the specific name ‘canadensis’ from 
the writings of Gronovius on Virginia and the Hemlock Spruce? The 
entire internal evidence shows conclusively that Linnaeus had the 
White Newfoundland Spruce in mind when he published Pinus 
canadensis notwithstanding he drew up his diagnosis from Gronovius, 
which, under the circumstances, was unfortunate. The proper 
specific name, therefore, for the Hemlock Spruce is the one first 
applied to it, that of americana, and the correct binomial, Tsuga 


arw 


(Rhodora 17 : 168.) 


In establishing Pinus canadensis , Linnaeus left under P. balsamea 
the synonyms of Llukenet and Ray probably because he was uncer¬ 
tain about them. The synonym of Gronovius, however, he places 

under P. canadensis. Why? 

That Linnaeus meant that his P. canadensis should stand !<>r a 
Spruce as we understand this genus is out of the question. 1 his is 
readily seen from his description of the European spruce ( Pinus abies 


L.) 


a 


foil 



riis subuhdis 



laevibus bin 


versis. 


’ etc. (Sp. PI. 1421. 1763.) when compared with the descrip¬ 
tive phrase for Pinus canadensis. “Pinus solitariis lincaribus ob- 
tusiusculis submcmbranccis ” etc. 

The last word excludes the Spruce theory. I question very nni- n 
if Linnaeus really knew anything about Miller’s species except through 
the brief description and figure. Miller published his work in 1759 
and it is altogether unlikely that Linnaeus could have become ac¬ 
quainted with the tree itself or had any notion about it except through 
the description. 

That Linnaeus should have taken up the Gronovian synonym and 


Farwell considers “unfortunate. 




Linnaeus separated from the concept of Pinus balsamea an element 
which had not been quite clear to him for a number of years but 
which he evidently thought belonged somewhere else. 


Under the 


foliis 


(Pinus canadensis), the following statement is made. 

“ Folia lincaria, plana, tenuissima, carinata, obtuse, confertim mata, 
solitaria. Coni magnitudine Fragac, ovati, acuminata, squamis numero- 
sis planis subrotundis obtusissimis .” (FI. Virg. 191.) In the second 
edition of the Flora Virginica the vernacular name Hemlock Spruce- 

Firr is added. 


arw 


foli 
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This is the very specimen upon wliich the additional note given 
above is based. 1 his note was written by Linnaeus himself when he 
(at that time living in Holland) and his bosom friend Gronov 
elaborated Clay inns notes on the flora of Virginia prior to 1739. 

b or this reason the ( laytonian plant which Linnaeus himself knew 
has the only claim to the name Pitiu$ ccwixidnisis. Since the Linnaean 
description is definitively that of the hemlock while the Linnaean 
citations are a mixture of names referring to the two species ( Tsuga 
canadensis and Picea canadensis) the former is the only clear element 
in the concept of the Linnaean species and should determine the 
application <1 the Linnaean name. Under the circumstances it 
seems unfortunate, not that Linnaeus placed the reference to the 
Mora \ irginica under a specific description drawn up almost verbatim 
from the Gronovian name cited under it, but that he included in his 
species i hr plant of Miller which in the three features distinctive of the 
hemlock spruce (“foliis linearibus obtusiusculis submembranaceis”) 
is utterly at variance with the description given by Linnaeus of his 


/ V n us ca nadcnsis 


i. e., Tsuga canadensis (L.) Carr. 
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A Manual of the Grasses of Illinois . 1 


This manual gives 


descriptions ot 6.3 genera and 204 species with keys to the genera and 
to the species. An introductory account of the structure of grasses 
includes the morphology necessary for the student who wishes to 
undertake the study ot the family. Each species is illustrated by a 
figure ot the spikelet and a tew by a figure of the inflorescence or by a 
habit sketch of the entire plant. The drawings are somewhat im¬ 
pressionistic but nevertheless will be very helpful to the student. 

The work is based upon a study of specimens and is not a compila¬ 
tion, a fact which differentiates this from several other articles dealing 
with local grass-floras. The descriptions are as untechnical as con¬ 
sistent with precision. The keys are artificial but thereby 
usable by the amateur tor whom the book is intended. 

Appended to the descriptions ot the species are notes on habitat, 
distribution, and economic value, and a detailed list of specimens. 

f he author studied the important local collections including that 
at the Field Museum, and also visited the National Herbarium. The 
work shows every evidence of careful investigation and in both form 


more 


and substance is a model lor a local flora, 
ington, D. C. 


A. S. Hitchcock, Wash- 


1 The Grasses of Illinois by Edna Mosher. III. Agr. Exp. Sin. Bull. 205: 261-425. 1918. 

I ol. 20, no. 28/, including pages 153 to 172, was issued 4 September, 1918. 





